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FOREWORD 

This  analysis  of  the  comraeroial  policies  of  Honduras  and  its 
trade  relations  with  the  world  and  with  the  United  States  is  one  of  a 
series  making  up  part  II  of  a  report  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Com- 
mission on  the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America.   Part  I  deals  with  the 
trade  of  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  part  II  with  the  trade  of  individual 
Latin  American  countries,  and  part  III  with  Latin  American  export  com- 
modities.  Part  I  contains  a  short  description  of  the  Latin  American 
area,  a  consideration  of  the  commercial  policies  of  the  Latin  American 
countries,  an  examination  of  the  total  trade  of  Latin  America  with  the 
world  and  with  the  United  States,  and  an  analysis  of  special  problems  in 
the  foreign  trade  of  Latin  America,  including  those  arising  out  of  the 
present  European  v/ar.   Part  II,  consisting  of  20  sections,  is  a  survey 
of  the  commercial  policy  and  the  foreign  trade  of  each  of  the  20  Latin 
American  republics,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  trend,  composition,  and 
destination  of  exports,  and  the  trend,  camposition,  and  source  of  imports. 
Each  section  also  contains  5m  analysis  of  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  the  particular  country.   Part  III  deals  individually  with  approxi- 
mately 30  selected  Latin  American  export  commodities,  for  each  of  which 
there  is  a  discussion  of  production,  exjxjrts,  trade  barriers,  prices,  and 
competitive  conditions,  and  the  effects  of  the  Europesm  war. 


The  countries  covered  in  part  II  of  thle  report  are  as 
follows: 

Section  1.  >  Argentina 
do.  2.  -  Bolivia 
do.  3.  -  Brazil 
do.  4.  -  Chile 
do.  5*  -  Colombia 
do.  6.  -  Ecuador 
do.  7.  -  Paraguay- 
do.  8.  -  Peru 
do*  9.  -  Thruguoy 
te«  10.  -  flniezuela 
do.  U.  -  Costa  Rica 
do.  12.  -  El  Salvador 
do.  13*  -  Guatemala 
do.  14-.  -  Honduras 
do.  15.  -  Nicaragua 
do.  16.  -  Panama 
do.  17.  -  Uexlco 
do.  18.  -  Cuba 

do.  19.  -  Dominican  Republic  • 

do.  20.  -  Haiti 
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SECTION  U.  -  HONDURAS 

Honduras  -  A  Description 
Physical  characteristics. 

The  Republic  of  Honduras,  third  largest  of  the  Central  American 
countries,  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  Caribbean  Sea,  on  the  south- 
east by  Nicaragua,  on  the  northwest  by  Guatemala,  and  on  the  south  by 
El  Salvador  and  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca.  Extending  about  200  miles  from 
north  to  south  at  its  widest  point,  and  with  a  maximum  length  of  more 
than  4-00  miles,  it  has  a  Caribbean  coast  line  of  about  350  miles,  and 
a  CQ&st  line  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  (Gulf  of  Fonseca)  of  about  50  miles. 
The  area  of  Hondiiras  is  4-6,250  square  miles,  approximately  equivalent 
to  that  of  the  State  of  New  York. 

Honduras  is  a  mountainous  and  heavily  timbered  country.   The 
mountain  ranges  and  the  spurs  extending  from  them  form  a  number  of 
elevated  tablelands  and  fertile  valleys  and  plains.   The  principal 
plain  is  the  Comayagua,  northwest  of  Tegucigalpa,  the  capital  city. 
It  is  about  UO  miles  in  length  and  from  5  to  15  miles  in  width,  and 
is  very  fertile.   Other  important  plains  core  the  Jamastran,  the 
Lepaguare,  suid  the  Valle  de  Sula.   In  the  mountain  ranges  of  south- 
em  Honduras  there  are  elevations  of  10,000  feet;  the  mountains  of 
the  north  are  not  as  hi^. 

1/  In  Spanish,  Repdblica  de  Honduras. 


As  in  other  mountainous  tropical  countries,  the  climate  of  Hon- 
duras varies  considerably,  depending  on  the  altitude.   In  the  coastal 
plains  it  is  hot  and  humid,  and  the  rainfall  is  heavy;  in  the  plateau 
regions  and  in  the  mountains  it  is  drier,  and  the  climate  is  temperate 
and  healthful*   The  average  maximum  temperature  at  Tegucigalpa  is 
about  75°  F.   Althou^  there  are  two  seasons,  the  rainy  and  the  dry, 
they^  are  not  clearly  defined.   In  general,  the  rainy  season  extends 
from  Hay  to  December  and  the  drier  season  from  January  to  April. 
Rainfall,  varies  considerably  in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  but  is 
heavier  on  the  Atlantic  coast  than  on  the  Pacific.   The  average  annu- 
al rainfall  at  Tegucigalpa  is  about  65  inches. 

The  principal  rivers  of  Honduras  are  the  Ulua,  the  Chameleco,  the 
Aguan,  the  Sioa,  the  Patuca,  the  Tinto,  and  the  Wanks,  which  flow  into 
the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  the  Choluteca,  the  Gioascordn,  and  the  Nacaome, 
which  flow  into  the  P&oifio.   The  chief  navigable  river  is  the  Ulua, 
which  rises  in  the  Ccmayagua  Plain,  and  drains  about  one-third  of  the 
country;  it  is  navigable  for  about  125  miles.   There  is  one  large 
navigable  lake.  Lake  Yojoa,  which  is  25  miles  long  and  6  to  8  miles 
wide,  situated  in  the  western  part  of  the  country. 

Approximately  1,500  miles  of  railroad  are  in  operation  in  Hon- 
duras; about  800  miles  is  main  line  trackage.   All  of  the  railroads 
are  owned  or  operated  by  two  large  fruit  companies  in  northern  Hon- 
duras.  The  principal  lines  are  the  Truxillo  Railway,  operating  from 
Puerto  Castilla  toward  Juticalpa;  the  Standard  Fruit  Railway  Company, 
operating  plantation  railways  east  and  west  from  La  Ceiba;  the  Tela 


1/ 

Railway,  operating  plantation  railways  from  Tela;  and  the  National 

2/ 
Railway  of  Honduras,  which  connects  Puerto  Cortis  with  Potrerillos,  a 

distance  of  60  miles.   Tegucigalpa,  the  capital,  is  not  served  by  a 

railroad. 

In  1938  there  were  about  500  miles  of  hi^ways  in  Honduras,  of 
which  more  than  300  miles  were  all-weather  roads.   The  principeOL 
highways  are  the  Carretera  del  Sur,  from  Tegucigalpa  to  S«ua  Lorenzo 
(84.  miles),  and  the  Carretera  del  Norte,  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Lake  Yojoa 
(154.  miles)  •   Trunk  highways  between  other  points  are  \mder  construc- 
tion.  During  the  fiscal  year  1939-«W,  approximately  69  thousand 
dollars  was  expended  on  the  constructed  portion  of  the  Pan  American 
Highway  between  Nacaome  and  Choluteca.   On  Janiiary  1,  1941>  there 
were  1,590  automotive  vehicles  registered  in  Honduras. 
Population. 

In  1935,  the  year  of  the  most  recent  census,  the  population  of 
Honduras  was  962,000,  or  about  21  persons  to  the  square  mile.   lexge 
sections  of  the  country,  however,  are  virtually  unoccupied.   By  far 
the  greater  part  of  the  Hond\iran  population  is  rural;  the  10  principal 
cities,  including  adjacent  rural  populations,  accounted  in  1935  for 
less  than  15  percent  of  the  total  population.   The  Territory  of  lios- 
quitia,  one  of  the  two  largest  subdivisions  of  Honduras,  is  sparsely 
Inhabited  and  largely  unexplored. 


1/  Ferrocarril  Tela. 

2/  Ferrocarril  Nacional  de  Honduras. 


The  principal  city  of  Hondixras  is  its  capital,  Tegucigalpa.   Lo- 
cated on  an  interior  plateau  at  an  elevation  of  about  3>500  feet,  its 
population  in  1935  was  35,000,   Other  important  interior  cities,  irlih 
their  populations  in  1935  >  are  San  Pedro  Sula,  in  the  northwestern 
part  of  the  countiy,  17,500;  Choluteca,  inland  from  the  Gulf  of  Fon- 
seca,  13,600;  Nacaome,  near  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca,  11,300;  Santa  Rosa 
de  Cop&a,  in  the  western  part  of  "ttie  country,  10,500;  and  Comayagua, 
northwest  of  Tegucigalpa,  10,300.   The  principal  port  on  the  Pacific 
Ocean  is  Amapala;  located  on  Tigre  Island,  in  the  Gulf  of  Fonseca, 
it  has  a  population  of  2,900.   Important  ports  on  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
with  their  populations,  are  La  Ceiba,  13,800;  Trujillo,  10,300; 
Tela,  9,900;  and  Puerto  Cortis,  6,500.   All  of  these  ports  are  lo- 
cated on  the  western  half  of  the  Caribbean  coast  of  Honduras. 

The  people  of  Honduras  are  largely  of  European,  Indian,  and  mixed 
European  and  Indian  stock.   Full-blooded  Indians  are  estimated  to 
number  about  35,000;  they  live  principally  in  the  Mosquitia  area  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  Atlantic  coast.   On  the  Caribbean  coast  there 
are  a  number  of  Negroes,  most  of  nihom  are  empl(?yed  by  United  States 
frolt-ezporting  companies.   The  language  of  Honduras  is  Spanish,  but 
scNBe  Lddlan  tribes  speak  only  their  own  dialects.   English  is  quite 
generally  understood  on  the  northern  coast,  where  the  fruit  companies 
operate. 


1/  These  figures  apparently  include  both  the  urban  population  of  the 
cities  and  the  population  of  their  adjacent  rural  districts. 


Natural  resources  and  economy. 

Agricultural  and  pastoral  Industries.  -  Although  mining  has 
become  of  considerable  importance  in  recent  years,  Honduras  is  essen- 
tially an  agricultural  country.   The  principal  agricultural  exports 
are  bananas  and  coffee,  but  small  quantities  of  leaf  tobacco,  citrus 
fruits,  and  other  products  are  shipped  abroad.   Sugar  cane,  beans, 
rice,  com,  wheat,  potatoes,  cotton,  and  henequen  are  grown  principal- 
ly for  domestic  constimption,  although  there  are  occasionally  some 
exports  to  the  adjacent  countries.   Com,  the  most  important  agri- 
CTiltural  crop  in  Honduras,  is  an  important  element  in  the  diet  of  the 
people.   Little  wheat  is  grown.   Sugar,  at  one  time  an  important 
export  product,  is  no  longer  shipped  abroad.   Except  for  the  exten- 
sive banana  plantations  in  northern  Honduras,  there  are  no  large 
agricultural  estates,  and  farming  is  conducted  chiefly  on  small  hold- 
ings.  Only  a  small  part  of  the  total  area  of  the  country  is  under 
cultivation. 

The  export  trade  of  Honduras  is  largely  dependent  upon  one  com- 
modity, banajiasj  in  the  decade  1929-38  this  product  constituted  from 
three-fifths  to  four-fifths  or  more  of  total  exports.   Because  of 
the  importance  of  bananas,  the  effects  of  fluctuations  in  prices  of 
that  product,  shifts  in  markets,  and  variations  in  the  Volume  of  pro- 
duction are  directly  reflected  in  both  the  export  and  the  import  trade. 
Moreover,  since  government  revenue  is  in  large  part  provided  by  import 
and  export  duties,  any  diminution  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  country 
adversely  affects  the  fiscal  position  of  the  Government. 


Althou^  bananas  grow  in  most  parts  of  the  country^  up  ta  eleva- 
tions of  3»000  feet,  production  taJces  place  principally  in  the  humid 
lowlEuids  along  the  Caribbean  coast.   Two  United  States  companies  are 
engaged  in  the  trade.   From  1928  to  193A  Honduras  was  the  world's 
leading  exporter  of  bananas.   In  1938»  however,  it  ranked  third,  be- 
ing exceeded  by  both  Jamaica  and  Mexico.   The  peak  of  Honduran  pro- 
duction of  bananas  was  reached  in  1929*   The  decline  in  production 
after  1935  is  attributable  to  the  outbreeik  of  sigatoka  or  leaf-spot 
disease  emd  the  subsequent  abandonment  of  substantial  banana  acreage. 
Serious  efforts  have  been  made  to  control  the  disease,  and  the  spray- 
ing and  dusting  of  "Uie  banana  plants  has  brought  it  partially  under 
control.   The  decline  in  the  production  of  bananas  has  adversely 
affected  the  export  trade  of  Honduras,  and  the  decline  in  exports  has, 
of  course,  operated  to  reduce  imports. 

Coffee  is  the  second  ranking  Honduran  agricultural  export.  Pro- 
duction and  exports  are  f«w«n  compared  with  other  countries  of  Central 
America,  but  the  coffee  is  of  good  quali-ly.  Cultivation  occvirs  prin- 
dpeOLly  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  country  in  the  Departments  of  Santa 
Barbara,  Gracias,  Cop6i,  and  Choluteca,  at  elevations  of  frcMH  1,500  to 
3,000  feet.  The  industry  is  not  highly  organized;  production  is 
largely  by  independent  proprietors  on  small  holdings.   Exports  of 

coffee  in  1937-38  amounted  to  2.6  million  pounds. 

The  cultivation  of  tobacco  and  the  manufacture  of  cigars  is  an 
important  industry  in  Honduras.   The  tobacco,  grown  in  the  western 
Departments,  is  consumed  principally  in  the  domestic  market,  but 
large  numbers  of  cigars  are  exported  to  El  Salvador. 


Honduras  has  large  areas  of  natural  pasturage  suitable  for  the 
raising  of  livestock;  the  principal  ones  now  in  use  are  In  the  north-> 
central  part  of  the  country.   The  number  of  cattle  In  the  country  is 
estimated  to  be  between  400  thousand  and  500  thousand.   Cattle  hides 
are  exported,  as  well  as  some  live  cattle. 

Mining.  -  A  large  nuniber  of  minerals  exist  in  Honduras ,  but,  with 
the  exception  of  gold  and  silver,  few  have  been  worked  <m  a  coomerclal 
basis.   Some  minerals  occur  in  each  of  the  Departments.   The  mining 
of  gold  and  silver  has  been  very  active  since  1933 •   Ihe  value  of 
gold  production  in  1939  was  estimated  to  be  1.2  million  dollars.  Pro- 
duction of  silver  in  1939  amounted  to  A»1  million  trpy  ounces,  valued 
at  approximately  1,6  million  dollars.   Next  to  bananas,  precious 
metals  constitute  the  most  Important  Honduran  exportj  in  1938,  gold 
and  silver  together  accounted  for  more  than  one-fourth  of  total 
exports.   Other  minerals  and  ores  occurring  in  Honduras  Include  copper, 
iron,  coal,  lead,  zinc,  nickel,  antimony,  and  cinnabar.   There  is  a 
small  production  of  some  of  these  minerals. 

Forest  industries.  -  The  forest  re8o^lrc•s  of  Honduras  are  exten- 
sive.  Large  stands  of  mahogany  and  other  hardwoods  exist  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  coxmtry,  in  the  interior  valleys,  and  neeu: 
the  southern  coast.   There  are  soae  exports  of  mahogany,  but  exports 
of  other  woods  are  negligible.   Uahogany  and  other  hardwoods  were 
long  6Ln  important  item  of  export,  but  the  increasing  cost  of  inland 
transportation  has  cavised  a  decline  in  production.   Substantial 
quantities  of  coconuts  are  exported;  they  are  grown  principally  in 


the  Puerto  Sol  district  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  the  Ulda  River  to 
the  Cuero  River,  and  in  the  Bay  Islands,   Exports  in  1938  amoimted 
to  6,7  million  nuts,  valued  at  82  thousand  dollars.   There  are  small 
exports  of  copra. 

Manufacturing.  -  With  the  exception  of  snail  factories  devoted  to 
the  production  of  light  consumer  goods,  there  has  been  little  indus- 
trial development  in  Honduras.   The  industries  for  the  most  part 
operate  on  a  small  scale,  employ  but  a  few  workers,  and  produce  for  a 
limited  local  market.   Among  the  commodities  produced  are  readynnade 
clothing,  shoes,  straw  hats,  leather  goods,  soap,  candles,  beer, 
mineral  water,  matches,  cigars,  cigarettes,  wheat  flour,  banana  flour, 
coffee,  lard,  coconut  oil,  canned  fish,  preserves,  brooms,  turpentine, 
and  tiles.   Practically  the  only  manufactiired  product  exported  by 
Honduras  is  cigars,  €lL1  of  which  customarily  go  to  El  Salvador, 

Foreign  investments.  -  Statistics  of  foreign  investments  in  Hon- 
dioras,  other  than  those  of  the  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom, 
are  not  available.   Itoited  States  direct  investments  at  the  end  of 
1936  amounted  to  36.4.  million  dollars.   No  data  are  available  to  show 
the  composition  of  these  investments  by  economic  groups,  but  they  are 
probably  in  agric\ilture  (bananas),  mining,  public  utilities,  and  trans- 
portation.  No  information  is  available  concerning  the  size  of  the 


1/  XI.  S,  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries  -  1936,  p.  12.   "Direct"  investments  are  defined 
as  all  United  States  investments  in  those  foreign  corporations  or 
enterprises  which  are  controlled  by  a  person  or  small  group  of  persons 
(corporate  or  natural)  domiciled  in  the  United  States,  or  in  the  man- 
agement of  which  such  person  or  group  has  an  important  voice. 


f 


J/ 

Ihiited  States  portfolio  of  Honduran  securities.     In  19^0,  United 

Kingdom  investments  of  all  types  in  Honduras  were  estimated  to  be  1.7 

2/ 

million  po\mds  sterling  (approximately  7  million  dollars). 


\/  "Portfolio**  investments  are  defined  as  eqxiity  and  other  seciirily 
investments  in  foreign-controlled  corporation,  and  investments  in  the 
security  issues  of  foreign  governments  or  subdivisions  thereof. 

2/  The  South  American  Journal,  Jan.  25,  19^1-,  pp.  4-9-50. 
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The  Foreign  Trade  of  Honduras 
In  recent  jeare  Honduras  has  accounted  for  about  one-sixth  of  the 
Talue  of  all  exports  from  the  six  countries  of  Central  America,  and 
for  about  one-eighth  of  all  imports  into  tfiem.   Exports  in  the  fiscal 

1/ 

year  1939  were  valued  at  9 .9  million  dollars,  as  compared  with  imports 

2/ 
of  9«7  million  dollars. 

Ejcports  from  Honduras  customarily  exceed  imports  into  the  country; 
exports  have  been  greater  than  imports  in  12  of  the  16  fiscal  years 
1924.-39 •   Exports  exceeded  imports  in  all  years  of  the  decade  1929-38 
except  in  1937  and  1938,  when  the  import  balances  were,  respectively, 
74.6  thousand  and  2,2  million  dollars.   Export  balances  in  the  8  fis- 
cal years  1929-36  ranged  from  492  thousand  dollars  (1936)  to  10.2  mil- 

2/ 

lion  dollars  (1930). 

In  proportion  to  its  population,  the  foreign  trade  of  Honduras 
is  small.   Exports  in  1939  were  equal  to  about  $9.80  per  capita,  and 
imports  to  $9.70  per  capita. 


1/  Prior  to  1937-38,  all  years  are  fiscal  years  ended  July  31.  In 
1938  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  by  law  to  end  Jtme  30.   The  statis- 
tics for  1937-38,  therefore,  originally  consisted  of  but  11  months 
(July  1-J\aie  30).   Subsequently,  to  make  the  statistics  for  that  fis- 
cal year  comparable  with  those  for  other  years,  statistics  for  July 
1938  were  added  to  the  1937-38  fiscal  year  and  th\is  made  it  a  12-month 
period.   Consequently,  July  1938  appears  in  both  the  1937-38  and 
1938-39  fiscal  years. 

2/  The  Honduran  monetary  unit,  the  lempira,  is  maintained  at  the 
fixed  rate  of  2  lempiras  to  1  United  States  dollar. 

2/  Export  values  employed  by  Hondviras  are  f  «o.b.  Honduran  port  or 
frontier,  excluding  export  duties.  Import  values  are  f.o.b.  place 
of  consignment,  excluding  consiilar  fees,  as  declared  by  merchants. 
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Hond-uran  commercial  Tx?llcy> 

The  teoriff >  -  Hondiiras  has  a  single-col\iinn  tariff,  from  which 
conventional  reductions  were  made  in  the  trade  agreement  with  the 
United  States,  effective  March  2,  1936.   These  concessions  were  ten- 
tatively extended  to  Germany  on  August  1,  1936,  but  apparently  were 
not  extended  to  Belgium-Luxemburg  and  France,  the  other  two  countries 

1/ 

with  which  Honduras  had  most-favored-nation  agreements.    The  most- 
favored-nation  agreements  ^.ith  Germany  and  France  were  denounced  by 
Honduras  later  in  1936. 

In  the  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Honduras, 
effective  March  2,  1936,  tariff  concessions  granted  by  Honduras  to 
the  United  States  included  reductions  in  duty  on  17  tariff  classifica- 
tions, and  bindings  against  increase  in  duty  on  20  others.   About 
120  commodities  were  affected.   The  reductions  in  the  Honduran  duties 
ranged  from  about  one-third  to  three-fourths  of  the  duties  in  effect 
prior  to  the  conclusion  of  the  agreerent.   About  24  percent  of  United 
States  exports  to  Hondtiras  in  1934  were  affected  by  the  agreement. 
Concessions  made  by  the  United  States  to  Hondiiras  related  entirely  to 
distinctive  tropical  products.   Five  tariff  items,  making  up  a  large 

part  of  total  imports  from  Honduras,  were  boxjnd  on  the  free  list,  and 

2/ 

reductions  in  duty  were  granted  on  four  other  products.    The  products 

covered  in  the  agreement  represented  96  percent  of  United  States 
imports  from  Honduras  in  1934 • 

l/  The  nonextension  of  the  concessions  to  Belgium-Luxemburg  and 
France  was  apparently  on  the  ground  that  these  countries  had  estab- 
lished exchange  controls,  quotas,  or  other  measures  which  restricted 
imports  from  Honduras. 

2/  See  the  section  on  United  States  trade  with  Honduras. 
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Bgr  a  decree  of  Deeeaiber  15$   1937y  effectlTe  January  21,   1938, 
Hondorae  Inaugurated  a  trlple-colnnn  tariff ,  baaed  on  trade  balances. 
The  mmriwT  coIibki  (basic  rates  plus  50  percent)  was  applicable  to 
the  prodocts  of  countries  exports  to  idiich  were  -valued  at  less  than 
25  percent  of  laports  therefron*   The  middle  column  (basic  rates 
plus  25  percent)  applied  to  the  products  of  countries  iriiose  purchases 
froB  Honduras  aaounted  to  betveen  25  and  50  percent  of  their  sales 
thereto.   The  "^**^"»^  column  (the  rates  hitherto  in  force)  applied 
to  the  products  of  foreign  countries  taking  Honduran  products  valued 
in  excess  of  50  percent  of  their  sales  to  the  Republic*   The  sur- 
charges were  ai>plicable  on  the  basis  of  trade  statistics  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  July  31,  1937 •   Ibider  the  law,  the  Honduran  Execu- 
tive had  discretlonaiy  power  to  apply  the  lowest  rates  to  commodities 
from  countries  not  entitled  to  such  rates,  provided  the  c<»modities 
were  not  obtainable  elseidiere,  and  to  raw  materials  and  articles  of 
prime  necessity,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin* 

The  triple-colinm  trade-^balancing  tariff  was  abolished  February  8, 
1939,  and  Honduras  reverted  to  the  single-column  tariff  systm*   The 
Executive  does  not  have  the  power  to  alter  impoz>t  duties,  either 
auton<»ousIy  or  in  trade  agreements,  prior  to  legislative  approval* 
Preferential  rates  are  accorded  to  other  countries  of  Central  America 
idiich  grant  reciprocal  preference  to  Honduran  products.   An  agreement 
of  February  28,  1918,  between  Honduras  and  El  Salvador,  provides  for 
reciprocal  free  trade  in  the  products  of  both  countries*   A  similar 
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agreement  with  Nicaragua,  concluded  in  1930,  was  denounced  by  Honduras 
to  expire  July  17,  1936.   There  is  no  board  or  connnission  in  Honduras 

to  advise  the  Government  on  matters  relating  to  the  tariff, 

1/ 

The  Hondxiran  tariff  is  primarily  for  revenue,  but  it  restricts 

foreign  ccxnpetition  with  a  number  of  the  products  of  domestic  industry. 
The  rates  of  duty  are  high.   The  tariff  law  now  in  force  was  promul- 
gated May  19,  193A,  but  certain  additions,  deletions,  and  changes  in 
rates  have  been  made  from  time  to  time.   Duties  are  almost  entirely 
specific.   The  specific  duties  are,  with  few  exceptions,  based  on 
weight  (gross  kilograms).   The  ad  valorem  duties,  except  for  precious 
stones  and  metals,  are  based  on  values  f.o.b.  port  of  export  in  coun- 
try of  origin. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  import  duties,  there  are  various 

2/ 

wharfage,  port,  and  stowage  charges,  and  a  toU.  tax.     The  Hondtiran 

Congress  on  January  30,  19ii0,  established  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  value  of  each  invoice  covering  foreign  merchandise 
imported  into  Honduras  through  all  lemd  and  sea  ports  of  entry.   The 
revenue  derived  from  this  tax  is  to  be  used  for  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  the  Honduran  national  highways. 


1/  Of  the  Honduran  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year  1938-39,  irtiich 
amounted  to  11.4-  million  lempiras,  35  percent  were  accounted  for  by 
customs  duties.   Monopoly  revenues  yielded  21  percent;  revenues  from 
services,  17  percent;  special  revenues,  9  percent;  stamp  taxes, 
8  percent,  and  other  revenues,  10  percent. 

2/  Parcel  post  packages  are  assessed  additional  surcharges  ranging 
from  50  centavos  to  2.50  lempiras,  depending  on  the  areovmt  of  the 
duties. 

y  By  action  of  April  8,  1927,  and  February  26,  1931,  a  1-percent 
ad  valorem  tax  had  been  imposed  on  all  foreign  merchandise  entering 
Puerto  Cortes. 
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Export  duties*  -  Export  duties  are  levied  by  Honduras  on  ,a  num- 
ber of  products,  including  bananas,  female  cattle,  and  a  vd.de  variety 

1/ 
of  specified  woods,  as  well  as  unspecified  construction  woods,  cab- 
inet woods,  and  dyewoods.   The  export  duty  on  bananas  is  2  centavos 
(fO.Ol)  per  bunch,  unless  the  exports  are  made  by  organizations  to 
which  concessions  have  been  granted.     The  export  duty  on  female 
cattle  is  50  lempiras  (|25)  per  head.   The  private  export  of  gold  in 
any  form  is  prohibited. 

Exchange  control,  -  The  gold  standard  was  suspended  in  Honduras, 
and  exchange  control  was  introduced  on  May  27,  1934^.   The  lempira  is 
officially  maintained  at  the  rate  of  two  lempiras  to  one  United  States 
dollar.   All  purchases  and  sales  of  foreign  exchange  must  be  made 
throu^  the  banks  in  the  coimtry,  and  must  be  authorized  by  the 
Exchange  Ck>ntrol  Commission,   Each  month,  after  the  quantity  of 
available  exchange  has  been  determined,  a  percentage  thereof  is  allot- 
ted for  imports,  by  means  of  quotas  assigned  to  importers.   These 
quotas  are  based  on  their  actual  importations  over  a  specified  period. 
No  import  permits  eure  required. 


1/  These  include  aguacatlllo,  brazilwood,  logwood,  careta,  cedar, 
Cortis,  cypress,  ebony,  oak,  granadillo,  Quanacaste,  guachipilln, 
guarilla,  lancewood,  laurel,  lignum  vitae,  mahogany,  maslcaran,  mora, 
ocotlllo,  paleta,  quebracho,  rosewood,  ronron,  San  Juan,  Santa  Uarla, 
supa,  toncontln,  and  walnut, 

2/  No  information  is  available  concerning  export  duties  applicable 
to  bananas  exported  by  companies  operating  under  concessions. 


f 
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Exports  from  Honduras. 

Trend,  -  Despite  certain  changes  in  the  composition  of  the  Hon- 
duran  export  trade  in  the  period  1929-39,  it  is  still  characterized  by 
the  predominance  of  bananas  and  precious  metals.   Significant  features 
of  the  trade  during  -the   decade  were  the  failure  of  export  values  to 
recover  after  1932,  the  decline  in  the  share  of  bananas  in  total 
exports,  ttie  rising  share  of  precious  metals,  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  the  United  States  as  a  market,   Expoi^  from  Honduras 
to  all  coimtries  and  to  the  United  States,  in  the  fiscal  years  1924-39, 
are  shown  in  tables  1  and  2, 

In  several  respects  the  export  trade  of  Honduras  after  1929  did 
not  follow  the  general  pattern  of  world  trade  or  of  Latin  American 
trade  as  a  whole.   For  example,  tte  year  1929,  the  earliest  shown  in 
the  detailed  tables  hereinafter  presented,  was  not  a  peak  year  either 
in  exports  to  the  world  or  to  the  United  States.-'  In  the  Honduran 
export  trade,  the  peak  came  in  1930,  when  exports  to  the  world 
exceeded  the  average  for  the  6  years  192iV-29  by  59  percent.  Exports 
to  the  United  States  in  1930  exceeded  the  6->year  average  by  ^^9  per- 
cent.  Moreover,  the  value  of  Honduran  exports  did  not  recover  after 
1932,  but  continued  downward  until  1938,  broken  only  by  a  sli^t 
increase  in  1937, 

l/  According  to  the  Hondxaran  statistics,  which  include  gold  and 
silver,  and  which  are  based  on  fiscal  years.  See  the  section  on 
United  States  trade  with  Honduras, 
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Table  1,  -  Hond\a^8:  Trade  with  the  world,  192i^-39 
(In  thousands  of  U«S«  dollars) 


Tear 


Exports 


Imports 


192i^ 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

1939 


: 


7,897 
11,983 
13,A56 
17,5>^6 
23,U3 

Z^,569 
26,171 
20,028 
17,581 
U,277 

12,^00 

10,508 

9,215 

9,6a 

8,166 

9,867 


11,138 

12,753 

9,900 

10,630 

12,57^ 

U,86l 

15,9^6 

10,291 

8,368 

6,288 

8,382 

9,586 

8,723 

10,387 

10,343 

9,703 


1/  Prior  to  1937-38,  all  years  are  fiscal  years  ending  July  31. 
In  1938  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  by  law  to  end  Jiuie  30.   The 
statistics  for  1937-38,  therefore,  originally  consisted  of  but  11 
months  (July  1-June  30).   Subsequently,  to  make  the  statistics  for 
that  fiscal  year  compa.rable  with  those  for  other  years,  statistics 
for  July  1938  were  added  to  the  1937-38  year,  and  thus  made  it  a 
12-month  period.   Consequently,  July  1938  appears  in  both  the 
1937-38  and  1938-39  fiscal  years. 

2/  The  Honduran  monetary  unit,  the  lempira,  is  maintained  at  the 
rate  of  2  lempiras  to  1  United  States  dollar.   The  Honduran  statis- 
tics are  variously  recorded  in  lempiras  and  United  States  dollars. 

Source;  C<Mnpiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Memoria  del 
Subsecretario  de  Estado  encargado  del  despacho  de  Hacienda  y  Cridito 
Piiblico,  except  192^4.  and  1925  statistics,  which  are  from  the  Pan 
American  Union. 
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Table  2.  -  Honduras:  Trade  with  the  imited  States,  192^-39 

2/ 
(Value  in  thousands  of  U.  S.  dollars) 


y 


Exports 


Year 


Value 


Percent  of 

total  to 

United  States 


Imports 


Value 


Percent  of 

total  from 

United  States 


V^2k 
1925 
1926 
1927 
1928 

1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 

193i!. 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 

1939 


— : 


7,186 
11,072 
10,309 
13,ii86 

YIM'J 

18,273 
19,352 
U,500 
11,881 
9,671 

8,891 
8,708 
7,519 
8,563 
7,10^ 


•J   8,9^9  : 


91.0 

76.6 
76.9 
76.3 

73.9 

67.6 
67.7 

71.7 
82.9 
81.6 
88.8 
87.0 

90.7 


9,7at 

10,26ii 

8,116 

8,U5 

10,029 

11,563 

11,886 

7,368 

6,376 

UM5 

5,882 
6,189 
5,796 

6,029 
6,3-^7 

6,333 


87.8 
80.5 
82.0 
79.it 
79.8 

77.8 
7^.5 
71.6 
76.2 
73.9 

70.2 
6^.6 
66.4. 
58.0 
61.-4 

65.3 


1/  Prior  to  1937-38,  all  years  are  fiscal  years  ending  July  31.  In 
1938,  the  fiscal  year  was  changed  by  law  to  end  June  30.   See  table  1, 
footnote  1. 

2/  For  the  value  of  Hondviran  currency,  see  table  1,  fdotnote  2. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commission  from  Memoria  del 
Subsecretario  de  Estado  encargado  del  desjacho  de  Hacienda  y  Cr^dito 
Pdblico,  except  192it  and  1925  statistics,  which  are  from  the  Pan 
American  Union. 
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Aft«r  an  increase  fr«D  2J!^,6  million  dollars  in  1929  to  26^.2 
million  dollars  in  1930 »  exports  from  Honduras  declined  regularly  to 
9*2  million  dollars  in  1936*   They  increased  to  9*6  million  dollars 
in  1937,  but  declined  to  8.2  million  dollars  in  1938.   In  1939 
exports  increased  to  9*9  million  dollars,  or  38  percent  of  the  1930 
level.   The  failure  of  Honduran  exports  to  recover  after  1932  may  be 
attributed  in  large  part  to  the  damage  done  to  banana  plants  by  the 
sigatoka  or  leaf -spot  disease,  vhich  has  been  prevalent  in  Honduras 
for  some  years.   Since  1939  some  progress  in  controlling  this  disease 
has  been  reported. 

Price  and  qxiantum  indexes  of  exports  from  Honduras  are  not  avail- 
able.  The  effect  of  fluctiiations  in  prices  and  quantities  on  the 
export  trade,  however,  is  indicated  by  statistics  for  the  leading 
export  commodity  -  bananas  -  irtiich  in  the  period  1929-39  constituted 
from  three-fifths  to  four-fifths  of  total  exports.   The  statistics 
indicate  that  the  decrease  in  the  value  of  Honduran  exports  between 
1930  and  1938  is  due  almost  entirely  to  the  decline  in  the  quantities 
of  bananas  esqported,  rather  than  to  fluctuations  in  prices. 

Quantities,  values,  and  unit  values  of  exports  of  bananas  from 
Honduras  to  principal  markets,  in  specified  fiscal  yeeirs,  1929  to 
1939,  are  shown  in  table  3.   Exports  of  bananas  increased  from  29.9 
million  bunches^ln  1929  to  31.1  million  bunches  in  1932.   The  unit 
value  meannhile  dropped  from  $0,698  per  bunch  to  $0.4A9,  a  decline  of 
more  than  one-third.   After  1932,  exports  of  bananas  declined 
sharply  to  13.6  million  bunches  in  1936.   They  recovered  slightly  to 


i/  Bunches  of  50  pounds. 
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H.l  million  bunches  in  1937,  bat  declined  to  9.4-  million  in  1938 
(U  months).   In  1939,  they  amounted  to  approximately  14  million 
bunches.   Average  unit  values  of  exports  of  bananas  did  not  change 
markedly  between  1932  and  1939^^^  (see  table  3). 


\J   Inasmuch  as  bananas  are  produced  in  Honduras  largely  by  United 
States  companies,  and  enter  this  coxmtry  free  of  duty,  the  recorded 
value  of  exports  of  bananas  from  Honduras  (and  therefore  the  unit 
values  of  such  exports)  may  have  little  significemce* 
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T&l^e  3.  -  Baaan&si  Exports  from  HORDUBAS  to  prlncloal  markets, 
in  specified  fiscal  years,  1929  to  1939  i/ 


Country 


!  1929   !  1932   ;  1936   !  1937   !l938  2/  ;  1939 


Total,  eUl   cotintries  — 

UNITED  STATES  

Gexnnany  ' — 

United  Kingdom 

Netherlands 

All  other - 


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  — 


Total,  all  countries 


Total,  all  countries  — 

UNITED  STATES  

Germai^ 
United .Kingdcm 
Netherlands  — 
All  other  


Percentage  to  the 
United  States  

Unit  value  per 
bunch  of  total 
exports  


Quantity  (1.000  bunches  of  50  pounds) 


29.899  I  31^058  ;  13.615  :  U.150  :  9.^7  :  13.958 


2A,712 

3,057 

1,820 

310 

V 


19,809 

3,598 

A,016 

3,415 

220 


10,86^ 
256 

1,1a 

1,176 

173 


12,890 
Ul 
lU 
727 

308 


8,220  0 


270 
2i;0 
481 
206  :) 


) 


82,7  :  63.8  :  79.8  :  91.1  :  87.3 
Value  (It OOP  lempiras) 


2/ 


y  ;   y   ;  11,929  :    V  :  8,452  :  12,489 
Value  (1.000  U.  S.  dollars) 


20.869  :  13.950 


16,210 

2,746 

1,635 

278 

A/ 


77.7 


|0.^8 


8,898 
1,616 
1,803 
1,534 
99 


63.8 


♦0.U9 


?»?6g 


4,754 

115 

490 

528 

78 


79.7 


♦0.438 


6,299 


5,739 

50 

45 

326 

139 


91.1 


♦0.U5 


4.226  I  6.245 


3,688 

121 

108 

216 

93 


87.3 


2/ 


i/ 


10. U9  :  10.447 
: 


1/  Prior  to  1937-38,  all  years  are  fisoal  years  ending  July  31. In  1938, 
the  fiscal  year  was  changed  by  law  to  end  June  30.   See  table  1,  footnote  1. 
2/  U  months.   Data  for  12  months  aire  not  available. 
2/  Rot  available. 
^  Bot  over  500. 
2/  Beported  in  United  States  dollars  in  1929,  1932,  and  1937. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Cc»imisslon  from  statistics  of  the  Pan 
American  IKalon  (1929);  Great  Britain,  Department  of  Overseas  Trade  (1932, 
1936,  and  1937);  and  official  trade  statistics  of  Honduras  (1938  and  1939). 
Converted  to  Uinited  States  weights  and  currency  by  applying  the  following 
factors:  1  Honduran  bunch  =  1.113323  fifty-jpound  United  States  bunches} 
1  lempira  -  1937-39,  •0.50. 
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Composition.  -  Exports  from  Honduras  consist  principeilly  of 
bcuianas,  silver,  and  gold.   In  1939 >  these  three  conunodities 
accounted  for  88  percent  of  all  shipments  abroad,  bananas  alone  consti- 
tuting 63  percent  of  the  total.   Exports  from  Honduras,  by  groups 
and  principal  commodities,  in  specified  fiscal  years,  1929  to  1939» 
are  shown  in  table  4-« 

For  every  commodity  shown  in  table  Ut   except  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, there  was  a  drop  in  the  dollar  value  of  exports  between  1929  and 
1932.   Bananas,  raw  tobacco,  and  manufactured  products  decreased  in 
dollar  value  in  1937  as  compared  with  1932,  but  all  other  commodities 
showed  increases.   For  the  principal  commodities,  the  ratios  of  the 
dollar  values  of  exports  in  1939  to  those  in  1929  were  as  follows:*' 
Bananas,  30  percent;  gold  and  silver,  I64.  percent;  coffee,  Ul   per- 
cent; coconuts,  35  percent;  raw  tobacco,  27  percent;  live  animals, 
lU  percent;  and  manufactured  products,  35  percent. 

Bananas  accoionted  for  from  two-fifths  to  four-fifths  or  more  of 

the  value  of  toteJ.  exports  from  Honduras  in  the  period  1929-39 •   As  a 

result  of  the  ravages  of  the  leaf -spot  disease  and  increased  exports 

of  silver  and  gold,  however,  the  share  of  bananas  declined  from  85 

percent  in  1929  to  59  percent  in  1938;  in  1939  it  was  63  percent. 

Other  agricultural  products  exported  from  Honduras  incl\ide  coffee, 

grapefruit,  coconuts,  and  raw  tobacco.   Coffee,  t^e  most  important, 

accounted  for  somewhat  more  than  2  percent  of  total  exports  in  both 

1929  and  1939  (see  table  U)* 

1/  Statistics  for  1938  actually  cover  but  11  months  and  are  there- 
fore not  strictlv  comparable  with  those  for  other  years. 
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Precious  metals  constituted  a  much  larger  part  of  Honduran 
exports  in  1938  and  1939  than  in  1929;  the  share  of  this  group  in- 
creased irregularly  from  6  percent  in  1929  to  26  percent  in  1938; 
in  1939  it  was  25  percent.   In  1929  practically  all  exports  of  the 
precious  metals  were  of  silver  in  bars.   In  1939*  however,  about 
two-thirds  consisted  of  silver,  and  the  remainder  of  gold  amalgam  and 
gold  in  bars. 

Other  Honduran  eagxjrts,  with  thexl:  share  of  the  total  in  1939, 
include  mineral  tailings,  3  percent;  live  animals  (largely  cattle), 
1,5  percent;  and  manufactxired  products  (almost  entirely  cigars),  less 
than  1  percent. 
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Destination.  -  The  principal  foreign  marketo  for  the  products  of 
Honduras  in  1938,  with  the  share  of  the  value  of  total  exports  taken 
by  each  country,  were  the  United  States,  87  percent;  EL  Salvador,  3 
percent;  the  Ne'Uierlands,  3  percent;  and  Germany,  3  percent.   Other 
markets  in  1938  included  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Japan,  and 
Italy.   In  1939 >  the  principal  markets  were  the  United  States  (91 
percent)  and  El  Salvador  (3  percent).   Exports  from  Honduras  to 
selected  countries,  in  specified  fiscal  years,  1929  to  1939,  are 
shown  in  table  5«   More  detailed  data  for  1937  are  shown  in  table  6. 

The  United  States  has  long  been  ly  far  the  principal  market  for 
Honduran  exports.   Its  share,  iriiich  was  74-  percent  of  the  total  in 
1929,  increased  irregularly  to  91  percent  in  1939.   The  value  of 
Ihiited  States  purchases  from  Honduras  ranged  frcm  7.5  million  dollars 
(1936)  to  19 .A  million  (1930);  in  1939  it  was  8.9  million  dollars. 
In  1929,  Germany  occupied  second  place  in  Honduran  exports,  with  12 
percent  of  the  total,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  8  percent. 
The  shares  of  these  two  countries  varied  during  the  period  1929-39; 
tn  1939,  the  share  of  each  of  them  amoxinted  to  but  2  percent.  Pur- 
chases of  Honduran  products  by  Germany  ranged  from  130  thousand 
dollars  (1937)  to  2.9  million  dollars  (1929);  in  1939  they  amounted 
to  191  thousand  dollars.   Purchases  by  the  United  Kingdom  varied 
from  58  thousand  dollars  (1937)  to  2  million  dollars  (1932),  and  in 
1939  were  180  thousand  dolJArs.   France,  Italy,  and  Japan  have  not 
been  important  purchasers  of  Honduran  products  (see  table  5)* 
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Exports  from  Honduras  to  other  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
small.   In  1937 »  for  example »  they  amounted  to  188  thousand  dollars, 
or  2  percent  of  total  shipments  abroad.   The  principal  Latin  American 
market  in  that  year  was  EL  Salvador. 

The  United  States  has  been  by  far  the  principal  market  for 
Honduran  bananas,  its  share  in  this  trade  ranging  from  three-fifths 
(1932)  to  nine-tenths  (1937)  of  the  total  in  the  decade  1929-38;  in 
1938  its  share  was  87  percent.^  Other  markets  included  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  Netherlands.   In  1929  and  1932  these  three 
countries  purchased  substEintial  quantities  of  bananas,  but  in  the 
period  1936-38  their  purchases  declined  markedly  (see  table  3)» 

All  or  practically  all  exports  of  gold,  silver  in  bars,  plan- 
tains, coconuts,  grapefruit,  and  oranges  from  Honduras  have 
customarily  gone  to  the  United  States.   In  recent  years,  all  exports 
of  leaf  tobacco,  cigars,  cattle,  hogs,  and  lard  have  been  taken  by 
El  Salvador.   Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  France, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States  were  the  principal  markets  for 
Honduran  coffee,  but  -Uieir  positions  in  the  trade  varied  from  year  to 
year.   Before  the  war  all  exports  of  cattle  hides  went  to  Germany, 
and  those  of  sarsaparilla  to  Germany  and  the  United  States. 


1/  The  latest  year  for  which  detailed  statistics  are  available. 
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Table  6.  -  Hondvu-as:  Foreign  trade,  ty  geographic  areas 
and  principal  countries,  in  X^yuJ 


(Value  in  thousands  of  U.  S.  dollars) 

Exports=' 


Import 


^ 


Country 


ITestem  Hemisphere: 

UNITED  STATES  

El  Salvador  

All  other  Western 
Hemisphere  countries 


Total  - 

Surope: 
Germany  — 


United  Kingdom  

Netherlands  

France  

Belgium  

Italy  

Czechoslovakia  

All  other  European 
countries  


Total  

Asia: 

Japan  — 

All  other  Asiatic 


coxinjtries 
Total  — 


Africa 


Oceania 


Grand  total 


Value 


Percent  : : 

of  total:: 

trade  : ; 


152 


8,78^ 


130 

58 

^U2 

176 

138 

3 

6 


3^ 


9,6a 


Country 


88.8 
1.6 

s7 


91.1 


1.-4 
.6 

3.5 
1.8 
1.5 

i/ 

.1 


8.9 


y 


IL 


100.0 


: Western  Hemisphere: 
:  UNITED  STATES 


Netherlands  West  Indies 

;  El  Salvador  

!  Canada  — 

!  Peru ■ 

:  Cuba  

!  All  other  Western 

!  Hemisphere  countries  - 

!     Total  

: Europe: 

:  Geriiiany 


United  Kingdom 

Netherlands  

France 

Belgium  

Italy  

Spain — 

Czechoslovakia 
&/eden 


All  other  European 

countries  

Total  


:Asia: 

:  Japan  

:  All  other  Asiatic 

:   countries  

:     Total  


: Africa 


:  Oceania  — 


Grand  total  — 


Value 


Percent 

of  total 

trade 


6,029 

555 

252 

138 

63 

5A 

-24. 


7.185 


990 
339 
94 
9A 
39 
21 
27 
2U 
21 

.il 


1.684 


1,516 
2 


1.518 


U 


10,387 


58.0 

5.4 

2.5 

1.3 

.6 

.5 


69.2 


9.5 
3.3 
.9 
.9 
.4 
.2 
.3 
.2 
.2 


16.2 


14.6 
JZ_ 


U.6 


i/ 


100.0 


1/  Fiscal  year  ending  July  31.   For  the  value  of  Honduran  currency,  see  table  1, 
footnote  2. 

2/  General  trade.   Bvillion  and  specie  are  included.   Transit  and  transshipment 
trade  is  excluded.   Parcel  post  is  excludi^d  from  exports  but  included  in  imports. 

^'  Less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 

Ij     Le^b  than  500. 

Source:  Compiled  by  the  U.  S.  Tariff  Commisjion  from  Miinoria  del  Suosscretario  de 
Estado  encargado  del  despacho  de  Hacienda  y  Credito  Publico,  1937-38. 
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ImiwrtB  into  Honchirae» 

Trend.  «  Imports  into  Honduiras  consist  of  a  wide  variety  of 
finished  oanufactured  products,  raw  materials ,  and  foodstviffs  and 
beverages.   Important  developments  in  the  import  trade  in  the  period 
1929-39  included  a  decline  in  the  totcLL  value  of  imports,  a  decline  in 
the  share  of  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  the  decline  in  the  importeoice 
of  the  United  States  as  a  supplier  of  imports,  and  the  increasing 
importance  of  Germany  and  Japan.   Imports  into  Honduras  from  all 
countries  and  from  the  United  States  in  the  fiscal  years  1924.-39  have 
already  been  shown  in  tables  1  and  2. 

The  year  1929 >  the  earliest  shown  in*  the  subsequent  detailed 
table,  was  not  a  peak  year  in  Honduran  imports  from  the  world  or  from 
the  United  States.   In  contrast  with  the  situation  in  most  of  the 
Latin  American  countries,  imports  into  Honduras  reached  their  peak  in 
1930."^  Imports  from  the  world  in  1930  exceeded  the  average  for  the 
6  years  1924-29  by  24  percent;  those  from  the  United  States  exceeded 
the  6-year  average  by  23  percent. 

Total  imports  into  Honduras  in  1929  were  valued  at  14.9  million 
dollars.   They  increased  to  15.9  million  dollars  in  1930,  but  dropped 
sharply  thereafter,  reaching  a  low  of  6.3  million  in  1933,  or  39  per- 
cent of  the  1930  value.   After  1933  the  value  of  imports  recovered 
irregularly,  reaching  10.4  million  dollars  in  1937,  or  70  percent  of 
the  1929  level.   In  the  1938  fiscal  year  they  declined  slightly  to 

10.3  mil3J.on  dollars.   Imports  in  1939  were  valued  at  9.7  million 

2/ 
dollars,  or  65  percent  of  the  1929  value."' 

\/  Fiscal  year  ending  July  31  • 

2/  Price  and  quantum  indexes  of  Honduran  imports  are  not  available. 
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Composition.  -  Honduran  imports  consist  in  large  part  of  manufac- 
tured products.   In  the  period  1929-39,  from  three-fifths  to  more 
than  three-fourths  of  all  imports,  in  terms  of  value,  came  under  this 
classificationj  in  the  later  years  of  the  decade  the  ratio  increased, 
reaching  77  percent  in  1939.   Imports  into  Honduras,  by   groups, 
principal  subgroups,  and  coimnodities ,  in  specified  fiscal  years,  1929 
to  1939,  are  shown  in  table  7.-' 

Manufactured  products  imported  into  Honduras  consist  of  a  wide 
variety  of  commodities,  few  of  which  account  for  more  than  2  percent 
of  total  imports.   In  1937,  the  last  year  for  which  detailed  statis- 
tics are  available,  more  than  two-fifths  of  all  imports  of  manufac- 
tured products  was  accoxmted  for  by  six  commodities  or  groups  of  com- 
modities.  These,  with  their  share  of  the  value  of  total  imports  in 
that  year,  were:  Cotton  fabrics,  14-  percent;  iron  and  steel  and 
maniif actures ,  13  percent;  chemicals,  7  percent;  machinery  and  tools, 
6  percent;  medicines  and  pharmaceutical  products,  3  percent;  and  silk 
and  rayon  fabrics,  2  percent.   Other  manufactured  products  included 
paper  and  cardboard  and  manufactures;  rubber  and  manufactures;  auto- 
mobiles and  parts;  leather;  cotton  thread;  airplanes  and  accessories; 
explosives;  hosiery;  shoes;  and  railway  ties. 

Articles  designated  in  the  Honduran  statistics  as  raw  materials 
accounted  for  U  to  16  percent  of  the  value  of  all  imports  in  the 
period  1929-39,   The  leading  commodity  in  this  group,  petroleum  and 
its  products,  in  general  constituted  one-half  or  more  of  such  imports. 
Other  raw  materials  include  woods  of  all  kiuds,  lime,  and  fertilizers 

(see  table  7). 

l/  For  years  subsequent  to  1937,  data  on  the  composition  of  imports 
into  Honduras  are  available  only  by  major  groups  and  not  by  individual 
commodities. 
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The  ratio  of  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  beverages  to  total, 
imports  declined  in  the  period  1929-39.   In  1929,  18  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  Honduran  imports  consisted  of  foodstuffs;  by  1939,  the 
share  had  fallen  to  10  percent.   The  commodities  comprising  the 
foodsttiffs  and  beverages  group  cover  a  wide  range  of  products,  the 
principal  of  which  are  wheat,  raw  sugar,  liquors,  wheat  flour,  milk, 
and  rice  (see  table  7). 

Gold  and  silver  bullion  and  coin  constituted  10  percent  of  the 
value  of  all  Honduran  imports  in  1932,  6  percent  in  1936,  and  5  per- 
cent in  1937.   In  all  other  years  shown  in  table  7  such  imports  were 
either  nil  or  negligible.   The  remaining  import  group  -  live 
animals  -  is  unimportant  in  relation  to  total  imports  into  Honduras. 
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Sources.  -  The  principal  suppliers  of  Honduran  imports  in  1938> 
with  the  share  of  the  total  value  furnished  by  each  country,  nere  the 
United  States,  61  percent;  Gemany,  11  percent;  and  Japan,  9  percent. 
Other  sources  in  1938  included  the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  El  Salvadoi 
the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Belgium,  and  France.   In  1939  the  princi- 
pal suppliers  of  imports  were  the  ttaited  States  (65  percent),  Germany 
(11  percent),  and  Japan  (6  percent).   Imports  into  Hondxaras  frcwi  se- 
lected countries,  in  specified  fishal  years,  1929  to  1939,  have  alreadj 
been  shown  in  table  5.   More  detailed  data  for  1937  have  been  shown 
in  table  6. 

The  United  States  is  by  far  the  principal  source  of  Honduran  pur- 
chases abroad.   Its  share  declined  irregularly,  however,* from  78 
percent  in  1929  to  61  percent  in  1938;  in  1939  it  increased  to  65 
percent.   The  value  of  p\irchases  from  the  United  States  rcnged  from 
4..6  million  dollars  (1933)  to  11.9  million  dollars  (1930);  in  1939, 
it  was  6.3  million  dollars.   The  share  of  Germany  increased  from  U 
percent  in  1929  and  1932  to  11  percent  in  1938  and  1939.   That  of 
Japan  rose  from  less  than  one-half  of  1  percent  in  1929  to  15  percent 
in  1937,  but  declined  to  6  percent  in  1939.   In  vslue,  purchases 
from  Genaany  varied  frcwa  304.  thousand  dollars  (1932)  to  1  million 
dollars  (1938);  and  those  from  Japan  ranged  from  U2   thousi-md  dollars 
(1932)  to  1.5  million  dollars  (1937).   The  increase  of  imports  from 
Germejiy,  parti ciolarly  after  1936,  was  d\ie  largely  to  the  development 
of  the  compensation  system  of  trading.   The  proportion  of  imports 

purchased  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  and  Frfince  has  declined  in 

1/ 

recent  years  as  compared  with  1929  and  1932  (see  table  7). 

1/  For  the  value  of  imports  from  these  countries,  see  table  5» 
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Imports  into  Honduras  from  other  countries  of  Latin  America  are 
fairly  substantial.   In  1937,  for  example,  they  were  valued  at  ^60 
thousand  dollars,  or  nearly  5  percent  of  total  imports.  In  that  year 
the  principal  Latin  American  suppliers  were  EL  Salvador,  Peru,  and 

Cuba.   Most  of  the  crude  petroleum  imported  into  Honduras  comes  from 

1/ 
the  Netherlands  West  Indies,  but  originates  in  Venezuela.    Imports 

from  the  Netherlands  West  Indies  In  1939  amounted  to  379  thousand 

dollars,  or  4-  percent  of  total  imports. 

Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  manufactured  products 

Imported  into  Hondiiras  originated  principally  in  the  United  States, 
Germany,  and  Japan.   The  United  States  was  the  principal  supplier  of 
manufactures  and  semimanufactures  of  iron  and  steel;  chemical  prod- 
ucts; medicinal  compounds;  hats;  paper  and  cardboard  and  manufac- 
tures thereof;  soaps;  perfumes;  colors,  paints,  and  varnishes; 
prepared  hides  and  skins;  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof;  and  v/ood 
and  manufactures  thereof.   Japan  was  the  principal  source  of  cotton 
textiles,  textiles  of  natural  and  artificial  silk,  and  glassware,  and 
ranked  second  as  a  supplier  of  hats,  cotton  thread,  and  rubber  and 
manufaetores  thereof*   Ihe  United  Klngd(»D  was  the  principal  supplier 
of  cotton  thread.   Genaany  ranked  second  as  the  source  of  a  number 
of  manufactured  products,  including  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel; 
chemical  products;  colors,  paints,  and  varnishes;  paper  and  card- 
board and  manufactures;  and  prepared  hides  and  skins.  The  United 
States  ranked  second  as  a  supplier  of  cotton  textiles,  the  Netherlands 
was  the  second  source  of  medicinal  compounds,  and  Trance  was  the  sec- 
ond ranking  supplier  of  perfumes. 

^  S—  part  II,  sec.  10  (Venezuela),  of  this  report,  p«  3* 
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In  the  raw  materl&ls  Inport  group,  petrolexia  and  its  products  have 
coae  principally  trosa  the  United  States,  Peru,  and  the  Netherlands  West 
Indies.   Crude  petroleum  has  cc»e  chiefly  fton  Cura9ao,  refined  petro- 
leuB  from  the  Ibilted  States  and  Peru,  gasoline  from  the  United  States, 
Peru,  and  El  Salvador,  and  lubricating  oil  and  grease  ft'om  the  Ibiited 
States*   Ihe  United  States  has  been  the  principed  supplier  of  woods 
of  all  kinds,  while  fertilizers  have  originated  chiefly  in  the  United 
States  and  Germany. 

In  the  foodstuffs  and  beverages  group,  the  Iftiited  States  has  been 
by  far  the  principal  supplier  of  idieat  flour,  milk,  fish,  preserved 
fjruits,  vegetable  oils,  and  confectionery.   Wheat  has  come  almost  en- 
tirely fl'om  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina;  sugar  from  the 
United  States,  El  Salvador,  and  Cuba;  and  cheese  from  the  United 
States,  EL  Salvador,  and  other  countries  of  Central  America.   EI 
Salvador  is  customarily  the  source  of  rice  imported  into  Honduras. 
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United  States  Trade  With  Honduras 

Cooimerce  between  the  United  States  and  Honduras  has  depended  prin- 
cipally upon  the  Hondiu^an  banana  industry*   Although  the  economic 
position  of  most  Latin  American  countries  is  similarly  dependent  upon 
one  or  two  leading  income-producing  exports ,  fe^   have  been  so  severely 
affected  in  recent  years  by  the  vicissitudes  of  nature  and  of  markets 
as  has  Honduras. 

Since  1929 y  there  has  been  an  almost  continuous  decline  in  the 
exports  of  Honduran  bananas,  ail  but  a  small  part  of  which  are  marketed 
in  the  United  States.   Until  1933  the  decline  was  attributable  chiefly 
to  the  curtailment  in  production  necessitated  by  the  reduced  demand  for 
bananas  in  the  United  States.   Since  then  it  has  been  due  to  the  com- 
petitive displacement  of  Honduran  bananas  by  those  obtained  from  other 
sources,  and  (after  1935) >  to  the  widespread  loss  in  production  caused 
by  the  banana  leaf  blight  istiich  struck  Honduras  first  among  the  Central 
American  countries.   The  production  of  bananas  in  neighboring  coun- 
tries, also  affected  by  the  blight,  has  been  augmented  by  the  large- 
scale  development  of  new  producing  sites.   In  Honduras,  nowever, 
efforts  to  increase  production  have  consisted  principally  of  combating 
the  leaf  blight  by  intensive  spraying  operations. 

Becavise  exports  of  bananas  from  Honduras  have  declined  so  mar- 
kedly in  recent  years,  the  capacity  of  that  country  to  provide  payment 
for  imports  has  been  greatly  reduced.   United  States  commerce  *ith 
Honduras,  therefore,  has  declined  materially  since  1929. 
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Trend  of  United  State s^onduran  trade. 

United  States  impoirts  from  Honduras  (exclusive  of  gold  and 
silver)  reached  a  high  of  12.8  millioa  dollars  in  1929»  culminating 
an  era  of  rapidly  increasing  trade  i^ich  had  its  origin  in  the  devel* 
opment  of  the  banana  industry  in  Honduras.   Merchandise  import  yaliies 
declined  slowly  but  steadily  thereafter,  chiefly  because  of  declining 
prices  and  shipments  of  bananas,  and  were  lowest  in  1937 »  idien  they 
amounted  to  5.7  mill  ion  dollars.   This  trend  differed  materially 
from  that  of  imports  from  Latin  America  as  a  whole,  which  increased 
after  1932.   Uiere  was  scaie  recovery  in  Honduran  trade  after  1937, 
and  in  1939,  merchandise  imports  from  Honduras  reached  7  million 
dollars;  in  194-0  they  were  valued  at  9.5  minion  dollars  (see  table 

a/ 

8).    Part  of  the  recent  increase  in  trade  Is  due  to  the  greater 
supply  of  marketable  bananas  resulting  from  the  efforts  of  growers 
to  combat  the  leaf  blight. 

United  States  exports  to  Honduras  were  also  at  a  peak  in  1929 
(12.8  million  dollars).   After  declining  to  a  low  of  4.5  mill loo 
dollars  in  1932,  however,  they  recovered  irregularly  to  6.3  million 
dollars  in  1938.   In  1939,  they  declined  to  5.8  million  dollars, 
but  in  19U0  were  7.3  minion  dollars,  the  largest  since  1930. 


"L/  For  imports  of  gold  and  silver,  see  table  12. 

2/  After  1935,  United  States  imports  of  gold  and  silver  trcm 
Hondiuras  were  substantially  larger  than  in  earlier  years,  the  in- 
crease being  principally  in  imports  of  gold  (see  table  12). 
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Table  8.  -  United  States  imports  from  and  exports  to  Honduras,  1924-^0, 
and  the  12-month  periods  September-Augvist  1938-39  and  1939-iVO 

(Value  in  thoiisands  of  dollars)        

General  imports     :  Exports  (iricl.  reexports) 


Year 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 
imports  from 
Latin  America 


Value 


Percent  of  total 
United  States 

exports  to 
Latin  America 


192>^  - 
1925 

1926  - 

1927  - 

1928  - 

1929  - 


1930  - 

1931 

1932 

1933 

193^  -— 

1935 

1936 

1937  - 
1938 


.1/ 


19AQi/ 

12  mos.  Sept. -Aug. 

1938-39  

1939-^^0 


Percent  change  — 


3/  Preliminary". 


5,960 
8,719 
8,720 
9,311 
12,289 

12,833 

12,600 

11,870 

9, 00  A 

7,0^6 

7,791 
>6,226 
6,078 
5,67^ 
5,692 

7,031 
9,521 


6,706 
8,963 

+33.7 


0.58 

.87 

.BA. 

1.00 

1.30 

1.30 
1.90 
2.50 
2.80 
2.20 

2.10 
l.i^O 
1.20 
.8A 
1.30 

1.^0 
1.50 


1,-^0 
1.50 


9,101 
9,570 
7,5^0 
8,ii87 
9,728 

12,811 
9,602 
5.980 
/.,^73 
5,030 

5,993 
5,633 
iC,900 
5,568 
6,292 

5,812 
7,291 


5,813 
7,02.t 

+20.8 


1.20 
1.10 
.90 
1.10 
1.20 

l.AO 
1.50 
1.90 
2.30 

2.30 

2.00 
1.60 
1.20 
.96 
1.30 

1.00 
1.00 


1.20 
.96 


Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Commerce. 
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Halted  States  Iwxxrts  trom  Hondarafl* 

Composition*  -  More  than  nine- tenths  of  Ihilted  States  iaports 
froa  Honduras  (ezcluslTe  of  gold  and  sllyer)  consist  of  bananas;  the 
remainder  Is  largely  accounted  for  by  mahogany  in  the  log^  coconuts 
In  the  shell,  and  coffee  (see  table  9)* 

Bananas.  -  For  sereral  years  before  1935  Honduww  was  tli.  world*  s 
leading  producer  of  bananas;  It  was  also  the  prineiped  source  of 
United  States  imports.   Since  1935 »  however,  Jamaica  and  Mexico  have 
become  larger  producers,  and  Honduras  has  been  displaced  by  Mexlcc  as 
the  principal  supplier  of  Iftiited  States  imports.   In  1932,  Hondorar 
accounted  for  nearly  one-third  of  total  world  exports  of  bananas,  but 
in  1938,  for  only  one-twelfth.   The  decreasing  importance  of  Honduras 
as  a  source  of  bananas  is  attributable  not  (xily  to  declining  produc- 
tion in  Honduras  but  also  to  increasing  production  in  Mexico,  Ou«*temala 
Barazil,  and  certain  other  countries. 

United  States  imports  of  bananas  in  1929  totaled  65.1  million 
bunches,  of  which  22.7  million,  or  35  percent,  came  from  Honduras. 
In  1933,  total  imports  declined  to  a  low  of  39.6  million  bunches,  of 
which  Hcmduras  supplied  12.9  million,  or  33  percent.   Thereafter, 
as  imports  from  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Panama,  and  other  sources  in- 
creased, the   share  of  Honduras  declined;  in  1939,  total  imports  were 
57.1  million  bunches,  of  which  11.8  million,  or  21  percent,  were 
fr<Mn  Honduras.   In  19A0,  total  United  States  imports  of  bananas 


"l7  For  impojrbs  of  gold  and  silver,  see  table  12. 
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amounted  to  52.3  million  bunches,  of  ivhich  14.* 6  million,  or  2d  percent, 
came  from  Honduras. 

Since  1936,  the  prlncix>al  factor  operating  against  increased  ship- 
ments of  bananas  from  Honduras  has  been  the  prevalence  of  the  leaf 
blight  which  in  that  year  infected  a  large  number  of  the  plants  in  the 
country.   Cultivation  of  large  acreages  has  been  abandoned,—'  but 
production  in  other  areas  has  been  sustained,  at  least  in  part,  by 
periodically  spraying  the  plants  with  a  fungicide.   Mobile  spraying 
units  are  used  where  the  terrain  permits,  but  extensive  permanent 
spraying  equipment  has  also  been  installed.   Because  of  the  substan- 
tial capital  investment  in  spraying  equipment,  it  is  likely  that 
producing  acreage  will  be  cultivated  longer  than  was  previously  custo- 
mary; moreover,  in  ox*der  to  increase  the  yield,  the  cultivation  is 
more  intensive. 

Dutiable  status  of  imrwrts.  -  Because  bananas  are  on  the  free 
list,  practically  all  of  the  United  States  imports  from  Hcmduras 
enter  fl*ee  of  duty.   The  principal  dutiable  import  is  coconuts  in 
the  shell,  the  duty  on  which  is  1/4  cent  each,  having  been  reduced 
from  1/2  cent  in  the  trade  agreement  with  the  Ifaited  ![ingdom,  effec- 
tive January  1,  1939.   The  ad  valorem  equivalent  on  imports  of 


1/  The  Iftiited  Fruit  Company,  which  accounts  for  most  of  Honduran 
exports  of  bananas,  had  35 9 800  acres  under  banana  cultivation  at  the 
end  of  1939,  as  compared  with  67,900  acres  at  the  end  of  1935  and 
74,600  acres  at  the  end  of  1932. 


a 


coconuts  from  Honduras  in  1938  was  32  percent,  and  in  1933 >  17.3 
percent. 

In  the  trade  agreement  with  Honduras,  effective  March  2,  1936, 
the  Ifcited  States  made  tariff  concessions  affecting  most  of  the  im- 
ports from  Honduras.   Under  the  agreement,  the  duty-free  status  of 
bananas,  plantains,  cacao  beans,  coffee,  raw  deerskins,  and  sarsa- 
parilla  root  was  bound  against  change.  The   duties  on  pineapples, 
prepared  or  preserved  guavas,  and  mango  and  guava  pastes  and  pulps 
were  boimd  at  the  rates  to  which  they  had  previously  been  reduced  in 
the  trade  agreement  with  Haiti,  effective  June  3,  1935.   15ie  duty 
on  nat\iral  balsam,  not  specially  provided  for,  was  reduced  from  10 
percent  to  5  percent  ad  valorem.   Although  not  mentioned  in  the 
agreement  with  Honduras,  mahogany  in  the  log  was  boimd  duty-free 
under  the  previous  agreement  with  Brazil,  effective  January  1,  1936. 
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A3 


Ifalted  States,  exports  to  Honduras. 

The  most  conspicuous  development  fliffeotlng  United  States  exports 
to  Honduras  in  recent  years  has  been  the  shipment  of  great  quantities 
of  equipment  and  supplies  for  use  on  the  banana  plantations  to  counter- 
act the  leaf  bll^t.   Customarily  the  principal  grovcpe   of  exports  to 
Honduras  have  been  machinery  and  vehicles ,  metals  and  manufactures , 
and  textiles,  but  more  recently  exports  of  chemicals  and  related 
products  (in  large  part  copper  sulphate  used  as  a  fungicide)  have 
also  become  important  (see  table  10). 

The  installation  of  spraying  equipment  has  greatly  affected  the 
trade  in  a  number  of  the  principal  individiial  exports  to  Haiduras 
(see  table  11).   The  most  noticeable  Increase  has  been  in  the 
expoirts  of  copper  sulphate;  shipments  rose  fr(»  a  value  of  only  a 
few  dollars  in  1932  to  a  peak  of  668  thousand  dollars  in  1937,  when 
copper  sulphate  became  by  feur  the  largest  single  export  to  Honduras. 
Other  large  increases  after  1935  occurred  in  the  exports  of  metal 
drums,  iron  pipe,  pipe  fittings,  rubber  hose,  and  power  pumps  required 
to  construct  the  spraying  equipment. 

Other  outstanding  exports  fron  the  Tfoited  States  to  Honduras 
include  cotton  cloth,  airplanes,  wheat,  gasoline,  railroad  ties, 
motor  trucks,  dynamite,  tire  casings,  and  fuel  oil.   Recent  expox^ 
of  most  of  the  leading  products,  apeurt  from  those  required  In  spray- 
ing operations,  have  been  very  much  smaller  than  in  1929  (see  table 
11). 


u 


Table  10.  -  United  States  exports  (domestic  mercnandise)  to 
Hondviras,  by  groups  of  commodities,  in  1938  and  1939 

(In  thousands  of  dollars) 


Groups  of  commodities 


Animals  and  animrsl  products,  edible,  total 

Animals  and  animal  products,  inedible,  total  

Lea  ther 

Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages,  total  

Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibers  and 

Textile  fibers  and  manufactures,  total  

Cotton  manufactures  

Wood  and  paper,  total  


Nonmetallic  minerals,  total  

Refined  mineral  oils  

Metals  and  maniofactures,  except  machinery  and 

vehicles,  total  

Iron  and  steel  mill  products  

Advanced  manufactures  of  iron  and  steel  


Machinery  and  vehicles,  total  

Electrical  machinery  and  apparatus  

Industrial  machinery  


Automobile  parts  and  accessories  

Aircraft  and  parts  


Chemicals  and  related  products,  total 
Copper  siilphate 


Medicinal  and  pharmaceutical  preparations  

Mi  scellaneous 

Total  exports  


1938 


126 
225 
138 
560 

175 
919 


774- 
355 
393 


273 
926 


A38 
375 

986 


186 
350 
103 
176 


1.221 


I939I/ 


6,252 


130 
216 
U3 

171 
663 


^86 
285 
^56 


275 
878 


393 
378 

1.28^; 


182 
U2U 
170 
205 

928 


350 
162 

279 


5,766 


1/  Preliminary. 

Source:  Compiled  from  official  statistics  of  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  Commerce. 
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Balance  of  payaients  between  the  Ifaited  States  and  Honduras. 

In  each  year  of  the  period  1929-37,  the  value  of  United  States 
laports  from  Honduras  exceeded  exports  thereto.   In  1931  the  excess 
reached  5*9  nllllon  dollars,  but  since  that  year,  because  of  the  al- 
■ost  continuous  decline  In  Imports ,  the  size  of  the  Import  trade 
balance  has  been  much  smaller*   In  1933  It  was  replaced  by  an  export 
balance  (see  table  12).   Imports  of  silver  and  gold  were  substantial 
throughout  the  period;  should  they  be  considered  as  part  of  the  mer- 
chandise account  (as  they  might,  appropriately.  Inasmuch  as  they  are 
the  products  of  Honduran  mines),  the  customary  Import  trade  balance 
would  be  greatly  Increased. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  United  States  balance  of  payments  with 
Honduras,  compared  with  that  of  most  other  Latin  American  coiintries, 
is  the  absence  of  any  credits  for  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
Interest,  bond-redemption,  and  sinking-fund  receipts.   Honduras  has 
no  dollar  Indebtedness,  and  hence  no  service  payments. 

On  the  basis  of  the  available  statistics,  the  United  States  ap- 
pears to  have  a  substantial  net  debit  balance  in  its  financial  trans- 
actions with  Honduras.   The  statement,  however,  does  not  include  the 
Income  troa  United  States  direct  investments  or  the  new  investment  of 
capital  in  Honduras.    At  times  both  may  have  been  large  compered 
with  other  items,  but  they  partially  offset  each  other  in  the  balance 
of  accounts.   United  States  direct  investments  in  Honduras  were 
valued  at  36.4.  million  dollars  at  the  end  of  1936*^  Their  value. 


^  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce,  American  Direct  Investments  in 
Foreign  Countries,  1936,  p.  12. 


AS 


hovereVf   may  haye  changed  considerebly  since  that  time,  because  of 
damage  done  to  the  banana  plantations  bj  the  IqeT  blight  and  the  sub- 
sequent investment  of  capital  in  spraying  equipment.    The  income 
from  such  investments y  thotigh  not  reported  separately  in  the  statement, 
is  partly  represented  by  merchandise  imports  from  Hondures.   Some  of 
the  leading  United  States  companies  operating  in  Honduras  are  engaged 
in  the  exportation  of  bananas,  chiefly  to  this  market 5  part  of  the 
dollar  revenue  obtained  frcwi  such  sales  in  the  United  States  is  re- 
tained as  income,  on  the  investments  in  Hond\iras.   Similarly,  the 
recent  investment  of  new  United  States  capital  in  Honduras,  represented 
in  large  part  by  the  installation  of  spraying  equipment  obtained  in  the 
United  States,  is  recorded  in  United  States  merchandise  exports  to  Hoxw 
duras* 
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